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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


PRAGMATISM AND THE CONCEPT OF WHOLENESS 


HE enormous accumulation and intensive specialization of 

knowledge characteristic of our times is recognized to present 
a serious problem to philosophers, especially to those in search of a 
final category of thought which will prove adequate to a complete 
unification of the results obtained in the investigations of the spe- 
cial sciences. Among the recent solutions offered is that of A. E. F. 
Hoernlé in his Studies of Contemporary Metaphysics. Convinced 
that the philosopher must somehow ‘‘elicit’’ the ‘‘wholeness’’ of the 
universe, he proposes to substitute ‘‘qualitative wholeness’’ for 
‘quantitative wholeness,’’ or the ‘‘spirit of wholeness’’ for a mas- 
tery of the universe quantitatively. In this connection he offers an 
objection to an alternative point of view, the view, namely, that 
wholeness be sought as the end rather than as the beginning of 
things; that the philosopher make it the terminus ad quem rather 
than the terminus a quo of thought and endeavor. 

Mr. Hoernlé suggests the alternative in order to reject it. Dis- 
cussing a possible objection to his doctrine, he says: ‘‘So far as 
wholeness is a fact, it consists, it may be said, in the effective organi- 
zation by a mind of its experience so as to achieve and acquire a 
stable, consistent disposition of thought and action towards nature, 
fellow men, and God (if there is a God)... . Bold pragmatists may 
even glory in this forcible imposition of order on a disorderly world. 
The world is, or can be made to become, what we would have it to 
be.’”2 

The objection Mr. Hoernlé makes to this conception is direct and 
brief. ‘‘ Against this view,’’ he says, ‘‘in all its variations, it must 
be urged that it involves an ultimate dualism, a discord in the uni- 
verse, a discord in our lives. Actual chaos confronts imaginary 
order. And whether we regard the universe as plastic or as hostile 
to human desires and ideals, whether we deal with it in robust prag- 
Matic aggressiveness, or in self-pity console ourselves with meta- 
physical fancies, in either case a dualism remains.’’? 


6é 


1 Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, p. 17. 
2 Idem, p. 17. 
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What is the precise import of this criticism? A good deal of 
subtle work is done by such sentences as, this view ‘‘involves an 
ultimate dualism, a discord in the universe, a discord in our lives,” 
and ‘‘actual chaos confronts imaginary order.’’ The implication of 
these sentences is that if we admit ourselves to experience disorder 
which we propose to convert to order we are committed to the posi- 
tion that the ultimate and real thing is chaos, while the order jg 
fictitious. Consequently, the man who conceives wholeness to be 
the effective organization of experience is logically doomed to eter. 
nal failure, let appearances be what they may. Chaos remains the 
actual thing, order a chimera. Incurable discord curses his life 
and rends the universe in twain. 

Turning our backs for the moment upon this dictum, what are 
the experienced facts? That disorder, order, and the process of 
passing from the one to the other are all on the same footing. Il 
lustrations abound. Whenever a man is forced to decide between 
conflicting calls of duty or pleasure; whenever an investigator is 
balked by contradictory facts or a mass of orderless data and then 
finds his way to a harmonizing concept; in short, whenever a prob- 
lematic situation is relieved by the acceptance of a solution, we ex- 
perience the reality of disorder succeeded by order. The facts are 
too obvious to permit of elaboration, but the persistent misinter- 
pretation of the significance of the facts justifies the consideration 
of an example. I quote from Kropotkin’s account of his investiga- 
tion of the mountain ranges of Asia: 

‘‘To discover the true leading principles in the disposition of 
the mountains of Asia—the harmony of mountain formation—now 
became a question which for years absorbed my attention... . 

‘‘Beginning, then, with the beginning, in a purely inductive 
way, I collected all the barometrical observations of previous travel- 
ers, and from them calculated hundreds of altitudes, etc. . . . This 
preparatory work took me more than two years; and then followed 
months of intense thought, in order to find out what all the be- 
wildering chaos of scattered observations meant, until one day, all 
of a sudden, the whole became clear and comprehensible, as if it 
were illuminated with a flash of light... . 

‘‘There are not many joys in human life equal to the joy of the 
sudden birth of a generalization, illuminating the mind after a long 
period of patient research. What has seemed for years so chaotic, 
so contradictory, and so problematic takes at once its proper posi- 
tion within an harmonious whole... .’’§ 

Now, for my part, I do not see how any phase of the experience 


8 Kropotkin, P., Memoirs of a Revolutionist, pp. 225-226. 
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described by Kropotkin can legitimately be picked out as more real 
than another. Different phases differ in quality, but not in the 
quality of being real experiences. And it would be rash to assume 
that one phase is more indicative of something ‘‘ultimately’’ real 
than another. But if we accept at face value, in this and similar 
eases, the experienced actuality of disorder, order, and man’s abil- 
ity to change from the one to the other, the sentences quoted from 
Mr. Hoernlé lose their sting. For a situation in which disorder is 
confronted by a purpose which functions to convert it to order is 
clearly a whole with a dual aspect, not a dualism of irreconcilable 
principles or entities, to say nothing of a chaos. That is what 
order, organization, wholeness are known as, and were it not for 
such experiences (which are the original of all concepts of whole- 
ness) to serve as models the doctrine of philosophic wholeness itself 
would never have been invented. Calling the disorder actual and 
the order imaginary is purely arbitrary. It is merely to assign 
special dignity to the beginning of the process. So, arbitrarily 
stressing the end of it, we could call the order actual and the dis- 
order imaginary. When a Kropotkin or a Darwin or a Newton has 
arrived at the harmonious whole in which all the chaotic fragments 
find their proper place, or when out of a harassing conflict of inter- 
ests € man or woman arrives at peace, it is not difficult to look back 
upon the elements of disorder as pale, imaginative fragments of a 
reality which transcends such fictions. Is not that exactly what all 
philosophic idealists do? They climb to their dizzy heights on the 
ladder of particulars, kick it over, and thereafter refer to it as an 
illusion. But as Leibniz long ago pointed out, if there are no 
genuine parts there is no genuine whole. If we can not trust ex- 
perience in one respect, we can not be sure of it in another. And 
if we accept experience as valid, I can not understand by what right 
it is asserted that one who accepts, for what it is worth, the effec- 
tive organization of unordered elements is thereby committed to 
‘ultimate dualism.’’ Not that I would seem to recognize the knock- 
out character of the charge of dualism, unless monism is previously 
granted to be the final truth. I have never, I fear, appreciated the 
real shame of the dualistic position as such. But, in any case, the 
sort of dualism involved in the position referred to should not be 
exaggerated and distorted. The inner unity of the process and the 
resulting organization of experiences are as real and prominent as 
its dualistic aspect. 
M. C. Orro. 
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WHAT IS HISTORY? 
IV 


We are now in a position better to understand what historians 
even the most scholarly of them, are really about. The late Bishop 
Stubbs was one of the most erudite and scholarly men who ever 
wrote history; a good part of his life was devoted to editing medi. 
eval texts; his magnum opus is the three-volume Constitutional His. 
tory of England, published fifty years ago and except in the first 
few chapters still unimpaired by subsequent studies. In this book 
he certainly went as far as any one in living up to his statement 
that history is ‘‘ something worth knowing for itself and the truth’s 
sake ’’: when compared with Macaulay’s, his work seems a model 
of scientific impartiality, though there are places where his per. 
sonality shines through. Yet when he came to the end of his book 
and sought to justify the writing of so long a work, he expressed 
more pragmatic views as to the value of history. ‘‘ However much 
we may be inclined to set aside the utilitarian plan of studying our 
subject,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ it can not be denied that we must read the 
origin and development of our Constitutional History chiefly with 
the hope of educating ourselves into the true reading of its later 
development, and so to train ourselves for a judicial examination 
of its evidences, a fair and equitable estimate of the rights and 
wrongs of policy, dynasty and party.’’ Then, permitting himself 
a little moralizing, he closes the book, saying that he will have 
gained his end if he ‘‘ has succeeded in helping to train the judg- 
ment of his readers to discern to balance the truth and reality, and, 
whether they go on to further reading with the aspirations of the 
advocate or the calmness of the critic, to rest content with nothing 
less than the attainable maximum of truth.’’ There are causes to 
be judged, then, ‘‘ the rights and wrongs of policy, dynasty and 
party,’’ the historian presenting the evidence, and the reader basing 
his judgment upon it; or else history may be used as an arsenal of 
arguments for other causes, the advocate using history as the lawyer 
does precedents; in either case, it is the good bishop’s pious wish 
that the work may be well and fairly done. But it is the historian 
in every case who presents the evidence; strive for impartiality as 
he may, his presentation and arrangement of the evidence will have 
something to do with the verdict given. The more important the 
ease, the greater the temptation to marshal the evidence for a de- 
sired verdict: and as has been said, the fact that a man considers & 
period worth studying and writing about at all leads to the sup- 


1 Continued from previous issue of this JourNAL, Vol. XX, No. 11. 
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position that he has found something in it that is near and dear 
to him. 

Historians of early Christianity have ever been particularly 
prone to such arrangements of the evidence: the importance of the 
period, the wide-spread conviction that every good thing must come 
out of Nazareth, the scantiness and pliability of the sources, which 
lend themselves to almost any conceivable theory of life, from 
Tolstoy’s to Bernhardi’s, from the feudal baron’s to the Christian 
Socialist’s, have all conspired to make this a period where the 
historian’s own philosophy is of paramount importance. Speaking 
of this matter, a French writer has recently said: ‘‘ I doubt whether 
any one ever approached the problem of Christian origins simply 
with a view of satisfying his own curiosity and of pure erudition. 
More than one author dissimulates his real intentions and this dis- 
simulation renders still more obscure the questions which require the 
greatest efforts if they are to be treated acceptably. We have the 
right to demand of every historian of Christianity that he let us 
know clearly the end he has in view. M. Brunetiére has often em- 
phasized the importance of these words of Strauss: ‘ When one is 
writing about the rulers of Nineveh or the Pharaohs of Egypt, he 
may have only historic interest; but Christianity is so vital a 
power, and the question of its origins implies such grave conse- 
quences for the most immediate present, that one must pity the 
imbecility of those critics whose only interest in these questions is 
historical.’ Christian origins have never been studied,’’ goes on 
the French critie, ‘‘ except to solve the problems of the present: we 
are really endeavoring to make hypotheses for the immediate future 
when we pretend to bury ourselves in this remote past: we wish to 
know whether Christianity still has a chance to live now.’’? 

A careful study of the different lives of Christ, along with a 
study of the philosophies of the individuals who wrote these lives, 
and of the milieux in when they lived, would undoubtedly show 
these remarks to be profoundly true. So many and so various are 
these lives, however, that no attempt of the sort may be made here. 
But this characteristic is in no way confined to the historians of 
the early Church: it is common to all. Even the rulers of Nineveh 
and the Pharaohs of Egypt may be made to have an importance 
for today. A study, similiar to the one just suggested, of the 
historians of any other event would indubitably produce similar 
results. 

Such a study was actually made in a paper read before the 

1G. Sorel, Le Systéme historique de Renan, I, p. 67-68. It should be noted 


that this is Georges Sorel, the Syndicalist (later turned Catholic) and not 
Albert Sorel, the eminent historian of the French Revolution, mentioned below. 
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American Historical Association in 1919 by Mr. J. R. Knipfing 
entitled ‘‘ German Historians and Macedonian Imperialism.’ [py 
this paper, the author shows how Niebuhr pictured Philip as a gort 
of Napoleon, and hated him with all the ardor of a German patriot 
in the days of the Wars of Liberation. But beginning with Droysen, 
German historians began to regard Macedonia as a sort of Prussia 
and Philip as the Bismarck who was to unify and redeem Greege, 
Their praises of his work are as superlative as Niebuhr’s damnation 
had been. This new point of view has been maintained by Eduard 
Meyer, Bloch, Williamowitz and practically every other important 
German writer upon Greek history down to the present day. The 
author admits in passing that a somewhat similar tendency hag 
been shown by most of the important writers elsewhere, but he 
seems to think this a peculiar characteristic of Germanic scholar. 
ship. Though Mr. Knipfing does not discuss the possibility, it may 
be a fact, notwithstanding, that the parallel between Prussia and 
Macedonia really existed, at least in part, and that the events in 
Germany from 1860 to 1870 gave the Germans a key to the under. 
standing of the events which took place in Macedonia about 350 B.C., 
just as Grote’s liberalism had helped him to understand the Sophists, 
It may have been this very parallelism, too, which attracted the 
Prussian historians to Macedonia and made them think it worth 
their while to study the period in question. But there can be no 


doubt that the events of their own day led these writers to color 
their story of what had happened in Greece long before: they read 
much of their own philosophy into the story of Macedon. ? 

A more detailed study of the historians of the French Revolution 
will illustrate this tendency more fully. * 

While the tremendous events of 1789 to 1815 were in actual 
progress many attempted to write their history; but though these 


2Unfortunately Mr. Knipfing has not generalized from his studies suf- 
ficiently to see that what these Prussians did is exactly what all other 
historians are doing, each after his own manner. On the contrary, he seems 
to think that it is something peculiar to the Germans, and to be damned. It 
is to be feared that this paper was designed, not only as a contribution to 
erudition but also as a machine de guerre against our late enemies. How- 
ever, its findings are of interest. 

*For the historiography of the French Revolution, see Gooch, History 
and Historians in the Nineteenth Century; Acton, Lectures on the French 
Revolution, appendix, ‘‘The Literature of the French Revolution’’; Aulard, 
Etudes et legons sur la Révolution francaise, and Taine, historien de la Révolution 
francaise; Lanson, Historie de la littérature francaise; Monod, Renan, Taine, 
Michelet. Also numerous articles and reviews in the Revue historique and la 
Révolution frangaise, and two recent articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
(Jan. 15, 1920, on Madelin; Sept. 1, 1922, on Sorel). My great indebtedness 
to these works is obvious. 
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works are of value to us as the memoirs of contemporaries, no one 
of them may properly be called a history of the French Revolution. 
The events themselves were too close and passions too high. The 
game was true for the years immediately following the Battle of 
Waterloo, passions now being just as vehement on the royalist side. 
It is said that the text-books used in the French schools at this 
time left out all reference to the last years of Louis XVI, to ‘‘ Louis 
XVII ’’ and to the first years of Louis XVIII—the chronicle of 
events beginning again in 1815. But the growing reaction in the 
later years of Louis XVIII greatly strengthened the liberal opposi- 
tion, and produced the first two important histories of the Revo- 
lution—those of Mignet and Thiers. 

Each of these writers had been born during the progress of the 
Revolution ; in the eighteen-twenties they were journalists together, 
attached to the liberal cause in politics. Mignet’s book appeared 
in 1824, Thiers’ three years later. The success of each was great 
and immediate. Six separate versions of the former appeared in 
Germany ; two hundred thousand copies of the latter were quickly 
sold in France. Needless to add, the effect of these books upon 
the public mind was enormous, turning men’s sympathies again 
towards the Revolution, and preparing them for the July Days of 
1830. After these first ventures into historiography, the two 
friends again turned to journalism: it was largely against their 
paper, the National, that the Ordinances of Polignac were aimed in 
July, 1830. The protest of these editors was the signal for the 
outbreak which drove Charles X into exile. After the excitement 
of the Revolution was over, Mignet again turned to history, de- 
voting himself first to a study of the Reformation, then producing 
our most solid work on the War of the Spanish Succession; when 
he died, Mignet had the reputation of being one of the most 
scholarly French historians of his day. After devoting himself 
for a few years to practical politics, Thiers continued his earlier 
studies, producting the Consulate and Empire (20 vols., 1845-1862), 
one of the most interesting histories ever written on so large a 
scale, and one which helped greatly in the growth of the Napoleonic 
legend. Another history of the Revolution having similiar ten- 
dencies appeared a few years later. Bouchez had been a republican 
and for a time a follower of St.-Simon; together with his disciple 
Roux he produced the great Parliamentary History (40 vols., 1833— 
1838), still indispensable because of the great number of sources 
contained in it. These writers greatly admired the principles of 
Robespierre and the Jacobins and, like good St.-Simonians, they 


firmly believed that the Revolution was an attempt to realize Chris- 
tianity. 
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If it is true that histories played their part in placing Louis. 
Philippe upon the throne of France, it is equally true that they 
played an even greater part in pulling him off again. In the later 
forties, as opposition to the July Monarchy was coming to a head, 
at least four histories of the French Revolution appeared, all writ. 
ten by members of the opposition, all growing eloquent over the 
great days of 1789, and all pointing forward to the Revolution of 
1848. One of these was written by a man, then and now recog. 
nized as one of the greatest historians whom France ever produced— 
Michelet. In the years immediately preceding, he had been at work 
on his history of France and had carried the work to the close of 
the Middle Ages. Then he vigorously took up arms in a fight 
against the growing power of the Church and delivered his courses 
of lectures on the Jesuits and on ‘‘ Priests, Women and Families,” 
(1844). For this he was dismissed from the University by Guizot 
(himself a historian who had written a six volume Course of Modern 
History (1828-1830) ‘‘to make,’’ says Lanson, ‘‘the régime of 
1830 appear as the necessary and legitimate crown of all the his 
tory of France’’). Michelet then turned to his history again, but 
jumping over four centuries, he wrote his volumes on the French 
Revolution (7 vols., 1847-1853). This work is one long pean of 
praise for the great event, and Michelet’s own confession of faith 
as well. No one ever entered more fully than he into the spirit of 
the French Revolution. It has been said that no one feels the 
grandeur of the Revolution until he reads Michelet, or the horror 
of it without reading Taine. Aulard has said that it is the truest, 
though not the most accurate, history of the time that we possess; 
Lord Acton has said that it is one of the few books ‘‘ on our Revo- 
lutionary shelf ’’ which is ‘‘ strong enough, in some eminent quality, 
to work a change and form an epoch in a reader’s life.’’ 

The second of these histories centering about 1848 was that of 
Lamartine. This writer had long foreseen a revolution and the 
inevitable Republic and had laid his plans accordingly, so that, when 
the time came, he might be accepted as a leader. The History of the 
Girondins (1847) was a part of these plans. Though feeble as his 
tory, it had a splendid and instantaneous success: for a while 
people could talk of nothing else. It was another step towards the 
new revolution, which it helped to shape. Lamartine himself always 
believed that without it, the Reign of Terror would have been re 
peated. 

Louis Blane was a Socialist politician. His first attempt at his 
torical writing was his History of Ten Years, 1830-1840 (1841- 
1844), a terrific onslaught upon the July Monarchy. He then took 
up the study of the Revolution, publishing his first volume i 
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1847. Blane played an important part in the events of 1848, but 
upon the advent of Louis Napoleon he was exiled from France. He 
took up his abode in London, where, in the British Museum, he 
found Croker’s excellent collection of Revolutionary pamphlets. 
Making use of these, he completed his twelve-volume history of the 
Revolution (1847-1862). Though filled with Socialist dogma, the 
book is in no way contemptible as a history. He has great admi- 
ration for the Jacobins, particularly Robespierre; he extenuates the 
bloody scenes, such as the September Massacres, by bidding his 
readers remember St. Bartholomew. An even more radical book 
appearing at about the same time was that of Villiaumé. Lamartine 
had praised the Revolution, but his hero was the Girondin, Verg- 
niaud; Michelet went further, finding his hero in Danton; Louis 
Blane’s book was all in favor of Robespierre; Villiaumé surpassed 
them all by making a hero out of Marat. 

The most important work which appeared on the French Revo- 
lution during the Second Empire was by Alexis de Tocqueville: 
M. Lanson is able to speak of this writer’s two books as ‘‘ the mas- 
terpieces of historical philosophy of our century.’’ Tocqueville 
was greatly interested in the political problems of his day: though 
he happened to be a Catholic and a Legitimist, he was at heart a 
great liberal, and was perhaps the deepest thinker who ever wrote 
upon the history of the Revolution. He had been a judge under 
Charles X, and in 1831-32 had made his celebrated trip to America, 
where he found a government which he greatly admired; upon his 
return, he wrote his Democracy in America (1836-1839). From 
1841 to 1848 he was a deputy, in the opposition to Guizot and 
Louis-Philippe; later he became Foreign Secretary for the Second 
Republic, but lost his position and was even imprisoned for a while 
after the coup d’état of 1851. The remainder of his life was de- 
voted to a study of the French Revolution, resulting in his The 
Ancient Régime and the Revolution (1856), only the introductory 
volume of which was ever finished. The most original part of the 
book was his contention, now universally admitted, that the Revo- 
lution was only the logical continuation and climax of what had been 
going on for many years. ‘‘ The Revolution was the sudden and 
violent termination of a task at which ten generations had labored.’’ 
Writing with admirable impartiality, Tocqueville praised the Revo- 
lution, but said that its work was left half done: it had failed to 
achieve liberty. The reason for this was that the ‘‘ French aban- 
doned their first aim, forgot liberty and aspired to become equal 
servants of the master of the world,’’ and thus a despotism appeared 
which hoodwinked them out of the liberty they had hardly won—a 
conclusion which was at once against Louis Napoleon and in con- 
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formity with the spirit of the liberals who were so numerous in 
France and elsewhere in the middle of the century. 

The foundation of the Third Republic in 1870 introduced a new 
era in the study of the French Revolution. Yet, strange to say, the 
first important work to appear under the new régime was the most 
thorough-going attack which the Revolution ever received from 
the pen of a historian. In the days of the Second Empire, Taine 
had been the idol of the radicals, but the tragic events of 1870 and 
the Commune of 1871 gave a new direction to his thoughts. He 
undertook a study of the Revolution, and in his Origins of Con. 
temporary France (6 vols., 1875-1893; the three vols. dealing with 
the Rev., 1878, 1881, 1884) he produced one of the great histories 
of those stormy days. In 1878 he wrote to his friend Havet, ‘‘ My 
book will be the diagnosis of a physician,’’ and lay bare the troubles 
of the France in which he lived. ‘‘ The essential thing,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ is the idea we hold of the principles of ’89. In my opin- 
ion they are those of the Social Contract, and consequently false 
and injurious. Applied to social organization, these formule sig- 
nified, in 1789, a short, crude and pernicious conception of the 
State. This is the point upon which I insist, the more so as this 
conception still persists and the structure of France, such as it was 
made between 1800 and 1810 by the Consulate and Empire, has not 
changed. We shall suffer from it for a century yet and perhaps 
longer. This structure has made France a second-rate power: to 
it we owe our revolutions and dictatorships.’’ The history is what 
one would expect from an excited man holding this point of view: 
the cause of the Revolution was the ‘‘ spontaneous anarchy ’’ result- 
ing from the natural break-down of the old régime; its outstanding 
feature was the Reign of Terror, which, for him, began July 14, 
1789; its leaders were wild beasts rather than men; it created a 
despotism which could be maintained only by ever-increasing human 
hecatombs; and it prepared the way for that ego-maniac and tyrant, 
Napoleon Bonaparte. M. Aulard has rephied at length to Taine’s 
account, raising the gravest doubts as to his accuracy and main- 
taining that as a history, the book is useless. Yet it is true that 
Taine did present one aspect of the Revolution in a most forceful 
manner; as Lord Acton remarked, no one can appreciate the horror 
of the Revolution without reading Taine. And the book presents 
an excellent mental picture of many Frenchmen during the decade 
that followed the ‘‘ terrible year ’’ 1870. 

A truer representative of the men of France after 1870, how- 
ever, is Albert Sorel. Originally intending to follow a diplomatic 
career, he was in 1870 entrusted with preparing many of the official 
dispatches intended to present the French cause to the foreign 
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powers. After the war, however, he found that his pensive and 
scholarly Norman nature was better adapted to study than to diplo- 
macy, so abandoning his early ambitions, he devoted the remainder 
of his life to exploring the archives at the Foreign office and to 
writing his histories. The defeats of 1870 had given all French- 
men grounds for deep thought, and none of them thought more 
seriously or deeply upon the problems facing France than did Sorel. 
His answers to these problems are to be found in the eight volumes 
of his Europe and the French Revolution (1884-1904). The ques- 
tion arose as to what would become of France, and his studies of 
French history led him to a profound optimism as to his country’s 
future: greater things than Sedan had happened to her before and 
France had lived through them without losing her true character: 
taking up the idea formerly expressed by Tocqueville, he said that 
even the Revolution had brought nothing new to France. This, he 
himself said, was the main thesis of his work: but it was only his 
way of saying in eight volumes what so many of his contemporaries 
were saying in four words—‘‘ La France—quand méme!’’ The 
question arose as to how France might regain the esteem of the 
world, and his answer was clear and to the point: not by deeds of 
arms and violence, but by the supremacy of French thought—though 
the former might at times be helpful or even necessary. The con- 
secration of his own life to scholarship was as much a patriotic 
service as if he had become an ambassador. He finds this answer, 
too, in his studies of the Revolution. He denounces the Terror as 
unnecessary: its sole purpose was the maintenance in power of a 
clique of politicians: the real Revolution, the spirit of the Revo- 
lution, was hurt rather than aided by it. The final victory of the 
Revolution was not in France alone, but in all Europe, where French 
ideas were eventually accepted. The victories of Napoleon were 
due not so much to his military genius as to the fact that many 
even of the conquered longed for and won French liberty. In this 
way, the wars themselves may be justified. ‘‘ Taine,’’ wrote Hano- 
taux, ‘‘ sees only the blood dripping from the scaffold; Sorel sees 
it spread over the battlefield to save the country and fertilize Eu- 
rope. The Revolution made the national and democratic Europe in 
which we live.’’ In writing this book and advancing these ideas, 
Sorel was doing his bit to further that side of French life which 
made the glory of the Third Republic. 

In those days, too, others, going further, sought to assure the 
future of France by means of science and the scientific spirit. ‘‘ In 
1870 we were defeated by German science,’’ they said; and when 
they spoke of science, they referred to a certain spirit rather than 
to a body of knowledge, they meant the desire to base all theories 
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upon facts demonstrated by experience; this spirit they wished t 
apply to literature, to art and to every other field of life. ‘‘ Today 
we need the strength of the truth if we are to be glorious in the 
future as we have been in the past,’’ wrote Zola, the enfant terrible 
of the movement; ‘‘ it is by applying the scientific formula that 
our sons will some day regain Alsace and Lorraine.’’ Zola con: 
sidered that his own services to France and to science consisted in 
combatting the ‘‘ rhetoricians ’’ and ‘‘ idealists’? who were the 
‘* corrupters ’’ of France, and in writing novels which were ‘‘ col- 
lections of human documents.’’ 

Similar ideals actuated the man who is generally regarded 
as the greatest of the historians of the Revolution, Alphonse Aulard, 
It was he who first used on an extensive scale in the study of the 
French Revolution the ‘‘ scientific ’’’ methods already well organ. 
ized for medieval history. ‘‘ He created the scientific history of the 
French Revolution,’’ wrote an admiring pupil. ‘' Before him the 
Revolution was only too often the prey of party men seeking mate 
rial for eloquent tirades or passionate conclusions. With him it 
entered into the tranquil domain of impartial science.’’ M. Aul- 
ard’s greatest contributions have been as an editor, first of the 
review, la Révolution francaise, and then of the sources for many 
phases of the Revolution—the Committee of Public Safety, the 
Jacobin Club, Paris under the Directory and Consulate. The re 
sults of his studies are given in his Political History of the French 
Revolution (1901) and in numerous articles in the reviews and the 
Studies and Conferences on the French Revolution (8 vols., 1893- 
1921). In 1885 M. Aulard became Professor of the History of the 
French Revolution at the Sorbonne: in his opening lecture he pro- 
claimed himself ‘‘ a respectful and grateful son of the Revolution, 
which emancipated men and science,’’ and then added that in his 
opinion, ‘‘ the impartiality of a professor of the history of the Revo 
lution does not consist in hiding his opinions upon the great relig- 
ious and political questions upon which he comes, but rather in 
acting in such a way that his personal sentiments do not affect the 
rigor of his criticism.’’ Elsewhere he said, ‘‘ we love the Revolu- 
tion, we live in its spirit, but we desire that the facts be told truly, 
without fanaticism, according to the texts, just as if it were a ques 
tion of the reign of Philippe-Augustus or Louis XIV.’’ As a matter 
of fact, M. Aulard has never confined his activities to erudite 
studies: all through the stormy days of the affaire Dreyfus and the 
struggle against clericalism which followed, he took an active part 
in public disputes, writing frequently for radical newspapers upon 
religious and political questions, and in every way showing himself 
an active member of the Dreyfusard group, of which Zola was, in & 
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way, the spokesman. One interesting way in which the preoccu- 
pations of the day appear in his work is shown in the amount of 
space he devotes to the religious history of the Revolution—a sub- 
ject which previous historians had almost ignored. One can but 
wonder whether his interest in the new cults which sprang up during 
the Revolution is not in a way connected with the very real desire 
for a new religion which so many Frenchmen felt in those days—a 
desire eloquently expressed, for example, in Zola’s novels in the 
series les Trois villes and les Quatres évangiles. And in the final 
analysis, are the ‘‘ scientific ’’ ideals which led him to devote his 
life to editing sources materially different from those expressed by 
Zola in le Roman expérimental, and which led him to write the 
enormous series about the Rougon-Macquarts, ‘‘ the social and nat- 
ural history of a family during the Second Empire’’? 

The next important work upon the Revolution is certainly unique 
in historical literature. In 1871 Thiers boasted that by his sanguin- 
ary suppression of the Commune, he had bled French radicalism 
white for a generation. This was largely true, but with the new 
generation, radicalism and socialism reappeared. The leader of 
the new movement was found in Jean Jaurés, a brilliant professor 
of philosophy who had forsaken his academic career to take up 
socialist politics. The Parti Socialiste Unifié was largely his crea- 
tion, the socialist newspaper, l’Humanité was founded and edited 
by him, for many years he was one of the most brilliant orators in 
the French Chamber, until he was assassinated in 1914 by a fanatical 
young man with chauvinistic ideals who feared the effect he would 
have upon the war. In addition to his work as party leader, par- 
liamentarian, and journalist, Jaurés also found time to do solid 
work as a historian. He planned and largely wrote the celebrated 
Socialist History of France (1789-1900), which was intended to in- 
struct the workers and peasants upon their past. In spite of thé 
avowed partizan nature of the work, the volumes on the Revolution, 
from Jaurés’ own pen, are a splendid piece of historical writing 
(1901-1905). Great emphasis is laid upon the class struggle in the 
days of the Revolution, and such persons as Marat, ordinarily 
spoken of as blood-thirsty demagogues, receive a much more sym- 
pathetic treatment than that accorded to them by the generality of 
historians. If M. Aulard’s personal interests led him to study the 
religious history of the Revolution, those of Jaurés led him to its 
economic history. Not only did he lay great stress upon this in 
his history, but he also persuaded the Minister of Public Instruction 
to set aside money for the publication of the Documents on the Eco- 
nomic History of the French Revolution. About forty volumes of 
these have now appeared, forming one of the most important con- 
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tributions to the study of the history of the Revolution made during 
the present century. 

The one history of the Revolution written by a Frenchman born 
since 1870 has the qualities generally attributed to this generation, 
Louis Madelin’s The French Revolution is perhaps the best Single 
volume we possess upon the subject. Written in a lively and en- 
gaging style, frequently ironical, filled with anecdotes, this book, 
though based upon the most careful scholarship, is anything but 
formidable reading. The point of view towards the Revolution 
has changed to one in accordance with the ideas of the jewnes gens 
who were coming into prominence just before the outbreak of the 
war: if Aulard is one of the generation whose literary spokesman 
is Zola, Madelin is of the younger group whose intellectual leader 
is Maurice Barres. Madelin would hardly call himself a son of 
the Revolution: he knows the many great and glorious things that 
were done in the years following 1789 and is enthusiastic over them; 
he knows and appreciates the lofty idealism of many of the leaders; 
but he also knows that the men on the other side were not so bad as 
they have been painted, he knows that many of the revolutionary 
leaders were not heroes or idealists in any sense of the term, and 
that many of the laws made by the Assembly and Convention were 
disgraceful and brutal—nor were these laws all like those center 
ing around the Reign of Terror which might be excused as tempo- 
rary necessities arising out of war; they included many, such as 
those dealing with labor problems, which were intended to be per- 
manent. At the bottom of his heart M. Madelin is not in favor 
of the Revolution—yet neither is he anti-revolutionary. After all, 
the Revolution was made by Frenchmen, it was the collective crea- 
tion of a whole generation of those ‘‘ wonderful ’’ people, and 
therefore could not be very bad: it was too great an example of 
what Barrés calls ‘‘ 1’énergie nationale ’’ to be condemned. More- 
over, the Revolution did! lead to something great: Michelet and Aul- 
ard make Danton the hero of the Revolution; Madelin has written 
a whole book against him, but he does have his own hero: it is 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Since the Revolution made Napoleon pos- 
sible, nothing is to be regretted. During the war, M. Madelin was 
a sort of official historian for the French armies; he became an 
intimate friend and panegyrist of that other great admirer of Bona 
parte, Maréchal Foch. 

These summaries of the works of French: historians are sufficient 
to show how in every case their views were the result of their 
personal opinions on things in general or, in other words, their phi- 
losophies. With perhaps a couple of exceptions, these writers were 
not primarily politicians or ‘‘ mere ’’ literary men: an attempt has 
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been made to mention every first-class history of the Revolution as 
a whole which has appeared.* Perhaps it will be said that the 
Revolution was so near and big a thing that no Frenchman could 
be ‘‘ impartial,’’ that these variations just mentioned are due to tem- 
porary conditions which make them untypical of historical writing 
as a whole. A similar survey of the important foreign histories 
should dispell this illusion. 

The first outbreak of the French Revolution was not regarded 
unfavorably by the majority of the people of Europe. In all the 
different countries there were many radical idealists who longed 
for much the same thing at home, who thought with the French 
Revolutionaries that the dawn of liberty had at last broken, and 
who later said with Wordsworth, ‘‘ Bliss was it in that dawn to be 
alive.’’ In England, especially, were there large numbers of such 
men, led by Fox and called the English Jacobins. The commercial 
classes also, whose spokesman was Pitt, saw that an excellent oppor- 
tunity had arrived to seize French trade, which had been taking 
on alarming proportions of late. The monarchs of Central Europe, 
too, were not averse, for they felt that if only the revolutionaries 
would go far enough, France would be so weakened that they 
might partition it, as they had Poland. But this enthusiasm for, 
or tolerance of, the Revolution soon changed to distrust and then to 
active opposition. The newer attitude was best stated in Burke’s 
celebrated tirade entitled Reflections on the Revolution in France 
(1790). All through the Napoleonic Wars and the Tory reaction 
which followed, this book was taken by most Englishmen as the 
last word upon the Revolution. 

After the July Revolution of 1830 and the English Reform Bill 
of 1832, however, men’s minds began to change. The passions 
of war had cooled and the comparative mildness of the July Days 
had undermined one main point of Tory propaganda—that any 
change meant a Reign of Terror—so men in England began to hold 
a milder attitude towards the Revolution again. In those days, 
Thomas Carlyle was a radical, and was writing essays upon histori- 
cal subjects such as no one save Macaulay wrote in his generation. 
His early studies were of German philosophy, but he then turned to 
French History, and after a few preliminary studies of the ancien 
régime, he published his great work, The French Revolution, a His- 
tory, in 1837. From the purely literary point of view, this book is, 

* Owing to limitations of space, no attempt has been made to discuss the 
writers who have dealt with only certain phases of the Revolution, such as 
Mortimer-Ternaux, Wallon, Schmidt, La Gorce, Chuquet, or Kovalevsky. My 


study of these writers, however, has been sufficient to convince me that they 
form no exception to the general remarks here made. 
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with the possible exception of Michelet, the greatest history of the 
time that was ever written. In fact, its literary qualities are go 
eminent that many have felt that it could be nothing more than 
‘* mere literature.’’ It is true that there are many mistakes of 
fact in the book, that the social and economic history of the period 
is entirely omitted, and that the story is confined almost wholly to 
Paris. Yet a few years ago M. Aulard published an essay upon the 
book which should improve Carlyle’s reputation as a writer of his. 
tory. Carlyle had a knowledge of nearly all the sources available 
in his day and made excellent use of them. ‘‘ No historian ever 
strove harder for impartiality than he, perhaps none ever achieved 
it better.’’ Carlyle had not yet reached the conclusions later set 
forth in his Heroes and Hero Worship; he had as yet no admi- 
ration for the great man. The hero of his book is the people: Mira. 
beau, Danton, and Robespierre influence the Revolution, to be sure, 
but they do not direct it. The book is a document in the demo- 
eratic and radical movement in England during the ’thirties—and 
one of the greatest of them. ‘‘ The volumes delivered our fathers 
from thraldom to Burke,’’ wrote Lord Acton, while M. Aulard 
calls them the epic of the ‘‘sans-culottes.’’ ® 

So great was the reputation of Carlyle’s work that no other 
Englishman attempted a thorough history of the period for nearly 
fifty years. At last, in the eighteen-eighties, Morse Stephens set 
to work. He made conspicuous efforts to write an impartial history. 
‘It is hardly possible,’’ he wrote in his preface, ‘‘ for a French- 
man, whose grandfather must have taken some part in it, to be im- 
partial; but it is possible for an Englishman to be so.’’ But even 
Morse Stephens does have one prejudice, and that is for England 
and her form of government: the hero of the book, the only man 
for whom the author betrays any enthusiasm at all, is Mirabeau, 
who would have made France into a limited monarchy on the 
British model. Time and time again the author takes occasion to 
lament the fact that the French did not follow English precedent 
and therefore got into trouble. After the death of Mirabeau, the 
book begins to drag: he did not publish the second volume, promised 
within a few months of the first, for six years; then he got sick of 
the job altogether and the third volume never did appear. Another 
noticeable feature of the book is that the author gives himself 

5Cf. Aulard, Etudes, vii, p. 211: ‘‘In my opinion, the book of Carlyle 
is the epic of what he calls ‘sans-culottism,’ and this poem is baséd, not on 
a literary fantasy, but upon as complete and serious a study of the facts as 
could be made in the days when Carlyle wrote; this poet-historian did not 


seck to glorify or curse the Revolution, but to interpret it, by studying it in 
his own soul, with sympathy as much as with intelligence.’’ 
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pains ‘‘ not to defend, but to explain ’’ the Reign of Terror: the 
Tory bugaboo Robespierre is quite explained away, the blame is all 
jaid on the counter-revolutionaries and the foreign powers, and 
the Revolution comes out something of which an Englishman in 
the days of Gladstone might be proud. 

The only important German book on the subject is von Sybel’s 
History of the Revolutionary Times, published between 1853 and 
1858. It is a product of its times as much as any of them. During 
the fifty years following Waterloo, the Germans were a profoundly 
peaceful people, devoting their energy to economic and social re- 
forms, and asking nothing from others save to be let alone. But 
France would not let them alone: every time that affairs became 
a little thick at home, Louis-Philippe and Napoleon III would create 
a diversion by shaking the mailed fist at Germany, until at last came 
the fatal declaration of war in July, 1870. On one of these oc- 
casions, in 1835, a German replied to the French menaces by writing 
“Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles’’; a little later, another 
wrote ‘‘ Die Wacht am Rhein.’’ Also, the pacific Germans were 
converted to more warlike sentiments and a group grew up, known 
as the Franzosenfresser, or Devourers of Frenchmen. At this time, 
von Sybel was inspired to write his history. Being the first to 
have access to the German archives, von Sybel contributed much 
to the history of the diplomatic relations of the time, proving that 
the German monarchs were not filled with anti-revolutionary senti- 
ments, that they were hostile to the émigrés, and that they embarked 
upon the war against France only with extreme reluctance and after 
great provocation from the French. Without von Sybel’s book, 
Sorel could never have written his. But in the main, the German 
book is merely a reiteration, at the length of five volumes, of the 
theories of the Franzosenfresser: that the French are a fickle and 
degenerate people, utterly incapable of self-government. The 
Geschichte der Revolutionszeit marks another step on the long road 
to Sedan and the Peace of Frankfort. 

One more history of the revolution must be spoken of in passing, 
for though no great contribution to scholarship (which nearly all 
the others here mentioned have been) it illustrates certain tenden- 
cies in historiography too well to be passed over in silence. The 
rise of Bolshevism naturally raised the question of revolution in 
general, many persons being horrified at Russian excesses who had 
formerly gloried in the French and American Revolutions of a 
century and a quarter before. Some seemed to distinguish between 
revolutions on much the same principle that frontiersmen once used 
to distinguish between Indians: a good revolution was a dead 
revolution. Mrs. Nesta Webster, however, was more consistent, and 
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her recent French Revolution (1920) is a lively attack upon all 
revolutions in general and the French Revolution in particular, 
She identifies the Revolution with a half a dozen scenes of violence, 
such as the storming of the Bastille, the march of the women to 
Versailles, or the September massacres; she knows nothing of the 
great reforms accomplished or the need for them: in fact, in more 
than one passage she seems to hold that the Evil One himself wag 
the immediate and direct cause of all that happened, while in others 
she paints it all as a ‘‘ pro-German ’’ plot. It is to be admitted, 
however, that the author does have a considerable knowledge of 
the royalist literature of the time, by the deft exploitation of which, 
as well as by a gross exaggeration of all the anti-revolutionary 
statements of writers like Taine and Madelin, she has constructed 
a book which seems at first sight most convincing, but which is in 
reality a grotesque caricature upon the Revolution. To make sure 
that the point of her work will be missed by none of her readers, 
she has added a long preface and an Epilogue, showing the impor. 
tance of her studies for an understanding of Bolshevism. One re- 
viewer well characterized her book as a case of ‘‘ shell shock ’’—yet 
she only does in an extreme way what all the other writers have 
been doing in theirs. 

Summary and superficial as these analyses of the histories and 
philosophies of these various writers have been, they are perhaps 
sufficient to show that the two are inseparably connected. Strive 
as he may to give ‘‘ a fair and equitable estimate of the rights and 
wrongs of policy, dynasty and party,’’ the author’s answer to the 
problems of his own day is going to show itself somewhere. Though 
he be a veritable Mr. Gradgrind for the ‘‘ facts,’’ his philosophy 
will somehow creep into his work and color the whole story. 

In all of this, again, the historian does not differ fundamentally 
from the mythologist. If a folk-lorist were to study the myths of 
any people in the same manner that these histories of the French 
Revolution have been studied, his findings would undoubtedly be 
similar to those noted here: he would find that the age and milieu 
of the myth-maker determine to a very considerable extent the na 
ture of his myth. It has been pointed out, for example, that this is 
abundantly true of the myths of Greece, as told first by Homer and 
later by the dramatists. The Homeric poems, written for the en- 
tertainment of the upper classes and court circles of early Greece, 
depict certain heroes as noble and honorable men; the tragedies, 
written for the Athenian democracy, depict them as bloody mut 
derers of the worst sort, and the only truly honorable character in 
the play is as apt as not to be some unnamed old man of the village. 
It would indeed seem as though texts and inscriptions, critical 
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studies, footnotes, and all the rest of the pomp and circumstance 
of glorious scholarship were of little avail. Many of the most emi- 
nent products of the modern seminar and the poets of ancient 
Greece are doing precisely the same thing—each is expressing his 
own philosophy in terms of past events. 

In a brilliant and frequently quoted passage, Chesterton main- 
tains that, after all, the most practical and important thing about 
a man is his philosophy. ‘‘We think that for a landlady con- 
sidering a lodger,’’ he writes, ‘‘ it is important to know his income, 
but still more important to know his philosophy. We think that 
for a general about to fight an enemy it is important to know his 
enemy’s numbers, but still more important to know the enemy’s 
philosophy.’’ In like strain, he might have added that for a critic 
taking up the work of a historian, it is important to know his 
author’s sources, but still more important to know his philosophy. 
“The question is not whether the theory of the cosmos affects mat- 
ters, but whether in the long run anything else affects them.’’ 


(To be continued.) 


J. W. Swaln. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


THE LOCUS OF EXPERIENCE 


BOUT a year ago Professor Lovejoy addressed several ques. 
tions to the pragmatists in particular and to the world in 
general} regarding the locus of past experience in a physical world. 
The writer ventures to suggest, in the following paragraphs, an 
answer to those questions which may throw some light upon the 
matter in dispute. 

Professor Lovejoy is troubled by the fact that some of the prag- 
matists, in their discussion of intelligence, speak of ‘‘the imagina- 
tive recovery of the bygone’’ while, at the same time, they profess 
to be concerned only with a physical world. So he asks, in one of 
his five queries, ‘‘where in that (physical) world, and in what form 
or manner does the ‘bygone’ that is ‘imaginatively recovered’— 
exist’? 

The first point to be noted about the question is that it is a 
metaphorical inquiry, since the bygone is not recovered in the sense 
that a lost object is recovered, nor is the imagination (whatever 
that may be) to be taken as a serious qualification of the process 
upon which Professor Lovejoy seeks light. In other words, the 


1‘* Pragmatism and the New Materialism,’’ this JouRNAL, Volume XIX, p. 5 
(1922), 
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query, like so many philosophical questions, is poetical or figurs. 
tive. 

The question, I take it, which Professor Lovejoy is posing to 
the materialists and their pragmatic brethren, may be stated in some 
such fashion as this: in the universe of the physical scientists (to 
which the psychic is denied) how does the past experience of an 
organism, more especially of man, operate to affect his present be- 
havior and in what form or manner does that past experience per. 
sist into the present ? 

This situation has heretofore been dealt with by assuming a 
knower, a psyche, soul or what not, which acts as the agency of 
relation between the past and present, but the exclusion of such a 
non-physical agency raises the question stated above. 

The answer to the question may be found in the experimental 
work of Pavlow, Jacques Loeb, Yerkes, Triplett and many others 
on the conditioned reflex. Their experiments have demonstrated 
that when an organism has been subjected to the concurrent pre- 
sentation of two stimuli, the future behavior of that organism will 
be altered: it may be positively conditioned in which case it will 
respond to a formerly indifferent stimulus, like Pavlow’s dog and 
the bell, or it may be negatively conditioned, in which ease it will 
fail to respond to a biologically adequate stimulus, like Triplett’s 
perch and the minnows. 

In the conditioned reflex we have the past experience of an 
organism affecting the present behavior of that organism by the 
alteration or modification of its structure-function-irritability (three 
aspects of the same thing, since one can not be changed without 
concomitant alteration in the other two). 

Moreover the locus of past experience is disclosed by the con- 
ditioned reflex, as resident in the neuromuscular apparatus, not as 
a thing which can be identified as ‘‘the past experience,’’ but as 
these alterations in structure-function-irritability which are dis- 
closed in behavior, 

The significance in the foregoing lies not alone in the answer it 
offers to Professor Lovejoy’s question, but in its effect upon a num- 
ber of philosophical problems. If associative memory or associa- 
tive hysteresis, a property of the nervous process, can serve to ac- 
count for the persistence of past experience, both in its operation 
and its location in a physical universe, then the problem of episte- 
mology bids fair to disappear and with it the conception of 4 
knower, etc., at least for psychology. The principle of parsimony 
alone is sufficient to rule out psychic, mental entities, in the expla- 
nation of what occurs in human behavior. 

The ‘‘past is recovered’’ because it is not lost; it persists as 
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modification of the nervous process and the muscles and it func- 
tions in behavior as conditioned reflexes or habits. The ‘‘bygone’’ 
returns in so far as the bodily condition, tensions and so on, which 
were evoked in the past, are again evoked in the present by ap- 
propriate stimulation. In other words what we ‘‘felt,’’ ‘‘thought,’’ 
etc, in a past situation is revived by presentation of a stimulus 
which, directly or more frequently through conditioning, evokes 
the same behavior and tensions as in the past situation. It is not 
the past which returns, but the bodily condition and activity of the 
previous experience, as notably in hysteria. 

When a person acts toward the present situation with reference 
to the future, he is ‘‘planning’’ or ‘‘imaginatively anticipating a 
situation not yet physically realized’’—in a word is doing the 
things which Professor Lovejoy believes imply existences not part 
of the physical world. But as the writer has elsewhere suggested,’ 
learning and planning can be accounted for as conditioned reflexes, 
since by conditioning an organism, any present stimulus can be 
made to evoke the behavior appropriate to its successor or conse- 
quent, i.e., the future. We learn to plan for the future by the ex- 
periences we have, just as the rat learns to get out of the maze. 

One gains the impression that the dispute between Professors 
Lovejoy and Bode is unreal, in that it is generated by mythical as- 
sumptions. There is no need for Professor Bode’s assumption of 
“inecompleteness’’ in stimuli, nor of ‘‘the present stimulus making 
provision for its successor’’ nor of ‘‘traits’’ and qualities in stimuli; 
he can account for the varying effects of stimuli upon organisms, 
without evoking animistic survivals, simply by sticking to the physi- 
cal facts of behavior, as disclosed in experiments. And as previ- 
ously suggested, much of Professor Lovejoy’s difficulty arises from 
figurative language. 

There is a very real problem presented by hysteresis, but that 
is a problem of colloidal chemistry and will yield to laboratory 
methods, not dialectics. It is the belief of the writer that much of 
the confusion regarding intelligence, planning, and other aspects 
of behavior in which philosophy is especially concerned, could be 
avoided by reference to the action-content of those terms as re- 
vealed by experiment. It is to be regretted that instrumentalism 
should be defended by and attacked for the use of terms and con- 
cepts which are alien to it, since instrumentalism, as the writer 
sees it, becomes simple and clear when we escape from animistic 
survivals and the academic complications resulting from them. 

New York Crry. L. K. Franx. 


2‘*Suggestion for a Theory of Learning,’’ Psychological Review, March, 
1923, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








Chaos or Cosmos. Epcar L. HEERMANCE, 
ton and Co. 1922. Pp. xxi + 347. 


Despite the title, the old metaphysical issue of order or jumble 
(cosmos or chaos) plays but a secondary part in this well-written 
and substantial volume. It is occupied primarily with testing out 
a cosmic hypothesis, and one more ethical than metaphysical—the 
hypothesis that the Universe (spelled with a capital letter) is con. 
cerned with values. Of many a former hypothesis the author says, 
‘“‘the theory was discredited because it did not work; the real Uni- 
verse was different from what was described or assumed.’’ ‘‘The 
shore is strewn with wrecked theories. In looking at the Universe, 
it behooves us to see it straight and see it whole.’’ His own view, 
adopted ‘‘as a working hypothesis,’’ is that the All is on the side 
of personal well-being, which he calls the Christian view, or ‘‘the 
philosophy of Jesus.’’ ‘‘Jesus’s most pregnant discovery was that 
morality and goodwill are not contrary to Nature, but in accord 
with Nature.’’ ‘‘To learn how well [this principle] interprets the 
world as we find it—this is the object of our quest.’’ 

In the Christianity of Jesus five main principles are distinguished 
as follows:—(1) ‘‘The world in which we live is divine. God is 
here... . His rule is a fact of daily experience.’’ Jesus does not 
sink God in Nature. ‘‘He sees Nature as the direct activity of God. 
He does not sharply separate the world from its Author or Source.” 
**It is God who adorns the lilies. The sparrows are fed by Him; 
not one falls to the ground without the Father, . .. the natural 
world is transparent, and through every part of it, every event, 
shows the Divine Face.’’ This first principle seems to be quite ade- 
quately supported by the synoptic gospels, as is not strange in view 
of the fact that it was the teaching of the Jewish prophets who 
preceded Jesus. 

(2) ‘‘Creation is incomplete. The Divine Universe is a thing 
of slow but certain growth.’’ The attribution of this extensive 
metaphysical notion to Jesus Christ is supported by the author 
by but eight lines of text. He refers, indeed, to Jesus’s so-called 
parables of development. ‘‘The kingdom of God is like yeast, like 
the mustard seed, the growing wheat. To him that hath shall be 
given,’’ etc. But it is very doubtful if in these teachings there is 
any metaphysical reference whatever. Jesus seems to have been 
thinking merely of that preparation for the establishment of the 
kingdom, necessarily progressive, which he regarded as his primary 
task. Beyond his conception of all dynamic factors in the world 


New York: E. P. Dut. 
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as personal, outlined above, the prophet of Nazareth does not seem 
to have taught anything about the universe. The metaphysics of 
his people appear to have contented him. His own interests were 
social and ethical. 

(3) “This unfolding Universe takes its character from God. 
Jesus represents and reveals him.’’ The criticism just made ap- 
plies to this point a@ fortiori. The author’s references sustain the 
claim only when the word ‘‘Universe’’ is stricken out, and replaced 
by some such phrase as, ‘‘This unfolding field of human dependence 
and personal interest.’’ As to what may be in the universe beyond 
that field Jesus has nothing to say. It may be doubted if he was 
concerned about such things. 

(4) ‘The completion of the world requires the codperation of 
the Father and his human sons.’’ This point is open to a like 
criticism. The vague word ‘‘world’’ (especially ambiguous in 
English) seems never to have been used by Jesus with a meaning 
outreaching conerete human interests. 

(5) ‘‘ Because of the character of the Universe and the solidarity 
of human society it pays to be brotherly and filial.’’ ‘‘The paradox 
of Christianity, that self-development requires self-forgetfulness, is 
a reflection of the solidarity of society. We can not permanently 
raise ourselves without raising the other environing lives that exert 
such an influence upon our own.’’ ‘‘ We are to love our neighbors. 
And to love one’s neighbor is simply to make his welfare a com- 
mon concern.’’ This point seems to be well taken. There is a high 
rational egoism in Jesus’s teaching, an egoism which on the largcr 
view is implicit, not only in the organic character of society, hat 
in that love for God which is exalted as the supreme ethical law. 

The aim of this theological system is evidently an ethical con- 
summation; but it prompts far-reaching metaphysical queries. If 
the ‘‘Universe’’ is divine—that is, the manifest activity of God— 
how can man be called upon to help improve it? Is not that tanta- 
mount to saying that God is in need of improvement? This thought 
need not, of course, scandalize a philosopher, for he may think of a 
developing, and so an improvable, God; but that man should under- 
take the job! Mr. Heermance does not avow this notion—he would 
perhaps call himself a theistic pluralist—but he represents natural 
forces as determinate forms of divine activity, or established ex- 
pressions of the divine will, so that if the codperation of God’s ‘‘hu- 
man sons’’ is requisite for ‘‘the completion of the world,’’ we seem 
driven to think that God on his higher, or free, side finds it needful 
to call upon human aid for the control, and direction toward ideal 
ends, of his lower, or fixed, side—a Bergsonian conception which 
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it is hard to harmonize with theism. That this metaphysical point 
is not cleared up by the author may be due to the fact that he has 
reserved the discussion of personality for a future volume. 

The application to the physical world of the hypothesis just out. 
lined constitutes an interesting discussion, with conclusions, how. 
ever, that are possible but by no means coercive. Even the author 
reaches an agnostic conclusion in dealing with the stellar universe, 
There may be no telling whether it is finite or infinite. ‘‘ Another 
equally futile question is whether the history of the Universe gives 
any indication of a intelligent plan... . Personally I doubt whether 
the question will ever be in order. . . . Man’s reason is a very in. 
adequate standard.’’ This seems possible enough; but why, then, 
debate about ‘‘Chaos or Cosmos’’? 

In the field of life Mr. Heermance sides with the mutationists, 
and adopts the conception of a single dynamic evolving entity, an 
entity which he assumes is equivalent to ‘‘a Divine Universe unfold- 
ing from within,’’ and claims ‘‘is what the Christian hypothesis 
really calls for.’’ The ascent of life under natural selection im. 
presses him as such an unfolding process; and, despite the remorse- 
less scrapping of living types throughout the long geologic past, he 
maintains that ‘‘life does not behave like a cosmic blunder or acci- 
dent.’’ An uncommitted reader, however, is likely to have the feel- 
ing that an unbelieving biologist would have no great difficulty in 
construing the author’s facts in behalf of blind naturalism, the ac- 
cidental outcome of which might be far from deserving the epithet, 
‘‘blunder.’’ The old difficulty that dogs the steps of teleology is 
ix. evidence again. However suggestive and emotionally satisfying 
the pattern which the author pieces together from the materials of 
experience, other equally symmetrical, albeit less inspiring, patterns 
ean be framed by different selections from the same great phenom- 
enal storehouse. 

The second part of the book considers man’s position as a col- 
laborator with God in the upbuilding of the universe. ‘‘We are 
partners in a cosmic enterprise.’’ If the range of man’s codpera- 
tion is slight in extent, being limited to the Earth, it may none the 
less be important in character, in that it possibly affects the most 
advanced processes in the cosmos, there being no sufficient reason 
for thinking that life exists at the present time on any orb but this. 

Actually man is, or may be, an efficient, factor, or codperative 
creator, in the world in many ways: in procreation, for example, 
and in shaping the life of the young, in all the fields of industry 
and art, in social organization and collective progress, and in the 
direction of his own individual life. This principle enables Mr. 
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Heermance to dispose of the problem of evil, at least in its acuter 
forms. It is not a problem that lies at the gate of the divine gov- 
ermment; for God is not the moral governor of the world. He has 
not ‘‘been directing human history, as . . . Judge Gary directs the 
Steel Trust.’’ Man himself is at fault. Through ignorance or 
waywardness he misuses orderly natural processes, which in them- 
selves are quite as ready to serve him as to hurt him. Not human 
misfortune is the truly melancholy thing, but human slackness and 
chosen brutishness—the fact that so often man is supinely content 
to be slave when he might be a master. 

The main stress of the work, however, lies in the third part, 
where the socio-ethical field is surveyed, and the problem whether 
“the Universe is on the side of righteousness and goodwill’’ is 
most directly considered. In this domain, now so tragically self- 
assertive, the serious reader will hardly fail to be strongly im- 
pressed by the author’s examination of society and history from the 
view-point of the doctrine, unquestionably that of Jesus, of the 
primacy of human life and welfare. With care and candor, with 
breadth of view and wealth of information, the various fields of 
human action and interest—individual and collective, economic and 
political, national and international—are traversed, the main poli- 
cies which mankind has resorted to and their results are traced, and 
their likeness or unlikeness to the conception of the kingdom of God 
is pointed out. The empirical values of righteousness, and especi- 
ally of righteous character, for survival, and still more for wel- 
fare and progress, are revealed; while, on the other hand, the de- 
structiveness and folly of ill-will and selfish indifference to others 
are strikingly exposed. A strong case is made for the thesis that 
the essentially primitive, but time honored and generally prevalent, 
theory of life as one of struggle of each (individual or group) 
against all has broken down so often and so tragically that its fal- 
sity as a basis for civilization, and especially for a progressive 
civilization, is demonstrated. Particularly is the folly of tribalism, 
on the small scale and the large, with its class conflicts and hostile 
national competitions, portrayed effectively. Unhappily the con- 
trary principle, that a social order based upon goodwill—Jesus’s 
“kingdom of God’’—is the necessary form of a successful and pro- 
gressive civilization, has not been so dramatically established in ex- 
perience; for mankind has commonly had too little vision to take 
it seriously and act upon it. Nevertheless, the author succeeds in 
showing that such intelligent attempts as have been made hitherto 
to put Jesus’s doctrine of goodwill into .effect socially and politi- 
cally have in fact vindicated it, either by their actual success or 
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(where the odds were too great) by showing that success along this 
line is feasible. Indeed, in many ways the industrial successes of 
modern civilization, such as the wide empire of commerce with 
truth and trust as its basis and mutual service as its cardinal lav, 
have been really more or less embodiments (usually unwitting) of 
the doctrine of the kingdom. In this direction lies the hope of 
the future. ‘‘Obedience to the laws determined by the moral and 
altruistic character of God, means an orderly and increasingly 
fruitful advance, which will preserve in the new order the best of 
the present order.’’ 

The book, with its pointed inductions, its picturesque style, and 
its ethical earnestness, is to be wished a wide reading, and not least 
among the churches. It might do not a little to wean the latter 
from the soul insurance business and to win them to the real inter. 
ests and objectives of the great teacher whom they avow as lord. 


WILuiAM Forses Coo .ey. 
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Erkenntnis und Leben. THeopor Lirv. 
Teubner. 1923. 214 pp. 


In this highly speculative treatise the author seeks to deter- 
mine how far the world of reality may expect actual guidance 
amid the labyrinth of perplexities which now beset it from the 
world of abstract thought. In the great transformation of all 
political and social institutions and the resultant revaluation of 
values, a cry for deliverance goes up to the high court of phi- 
losophy. 

Is there a possibility of a helpful response? In endeavoring 
to answer this question Litt traces the relation between the life of 
reality and the life of the intellect as it has reflected itself in the 
thought of German philosophers from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century to the present day. Fichte’s fervent faith in the 
world-conquering and world-transforming power of the idea led 
him to see in the scholar the interpreter and arbiter of life, whose 
sublime mission it was to point the way toward the eternal essence 
of things, ‘‘ die im Unendlichen liegende Idee.’’ With the break- 
down of the Fichtean idealogy, however, science abdicated its 
proud dominion over the totality of life and limited itself to the 
task of exploring and defining the knowable, resigning thereby all 
claim to influence and authority over other manifestations of life. 
Gradually, however, concentration and specialization in narrow 
fields brought a sense of incompetence in the face of world prob- 
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lems. Vacant and unbridged gaps began to separate the fields 
of knowledge, and a painful lack of cohesion made itself felt. Sci- 
ence has enriched many fields, but—‘‘es fehlt Das geistige Band!’’ 

A natural reaction set in toward the earlier conception of the 
relation between thought and reality; a new faith in the eternal 
gneness of all manifestations of life flamed up. To be sure, we 
ean never revert again to Fichte’s idealogy, for a century of the 
severest discipline in research has schooled the intellect to recog- 
nize its limits and respect the forces of reality. The afflicted world 
no longer expects from science and philosophy guidance and con- 
trol in its doubts and perplexities. What then can give, however, 
is a clarified view and then can aid in an orderly and logical or- 
ganization of the various functions and activities of natural life. 

The study lacks nothing of the austerity of method and termi- 
nology that belong to the highly trained school of German Erkennt- 
nistheoretiker. It reflects the general tendency now observable in 
Germany toward a new orientation as regards the bases of sys- 
tematic thought. 


ALFRED HERRMANN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Seventh International Congress of Psychology will be held 
in Oxford with C. S. Myers acting as president from July 26th to 
August 2d, 1923. The Committee on arrangements undertakes to 
provide quarters for the guests of the Congress in one of the Colleges 
of Oxford University. 

Professor William K. Wright has been promoted from an assis- 
tant professor to a full professor in Philosophy at Dartmouth College. 

L’ Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques at its meeting on 
March 24 elected Professor Dewey of Columbia University as cor- 
respondent of the Institut de France for the philosophical section. 
Professor Dewey takes the place of the German psychologist and 
philosopher, Professor Wundt. 





